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REGIMENTAL NICKNAMES OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 

TuHaT many of the regiments of the British 
army have unofficial designations, pet names, 
nicknames, and titles that cannot easily be | 
defined, is well known. Col. Cooper King 
and other military writers have recorded 
these nicknames ; but the extent and variety 
of this nominal vocabulary which Tommy 
Atkins has invented for himself, and often 
prefers to that imposed by the War Office 
authorities, will probably surprise a good 
many readers. this will be seen from the 
following alphabetical list, derived almost 
exclusively from Col. Cooper King’s work on 
the British army. Some regiments have more 
than one nickname, and in these cases each 
has been entered in its alphabetical order. 

“ Aiglers” was the nickname given the Royal 
[rish Fusiliers from the capture of the French 
eagle at Barrosa. 

“The Assayes” is a name for the old 74th 
Regiment, now part of the Highland Light 
Infantry. This designation is an allusion to 
the manner in which they distinguished 
themselves at the battle of Assaye. 

“Barrell’s Blues” is a title for the King’s 
Own, derived from the name of a former 
commander. 


The Royal Sussex Regiment is composed of 
the former 35th and 107th battalions of the 
line. The former, from its recruiting-place, 
was known as the “ Belfast Regiment.” 

“The Bengal Tigers ” isa name, derived from 
its Indian badge, for the Leicestershire 
Regiment. 

“ Baker's Light Bobs” was a name given to 
the 10th Hussars when under the command 
of Valentine Baker. 

“* Bingham’s Dandies” is a nickname of the 
17th Lancers, and arose from the excessive 
fastidiousness of a former colonel as to the 
men’s appearance. 

“Black Cuffs” is a nickname for the 58th 
(Northamptonshire Regiment). 

“Black Horse” isa nameforithe7th Hussars, 
as also for the 6th (or Inniskilling) Dragoons. 

* Blayney’s Bloodhounds” was the name 
given to the 89th Regiment in the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798. This regiment now forms 
part of the Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

“ Bleeders ” is a nickname for Prince Albert’s 
Somersetshire Light Infantry. 

The “ Blind Half Hundred * is a nickname 
for the 50th, now part of the Queen’s Royal 
West Kent Regiment. 

The present Manchester Regiment con- 
sists of the former 63rd and 96th Regi- 
ments. The 63rd had the nickname of 
“ Bloodsuckers.” 

The Devonshire Regiment has had the sig- 
nificant nickname of the “ Bloody Eleventh” 
from its tremendous losses at Fontenoy, 
Ostend, and Salamanca. 

“Blue Caps” was a name given to the Ist 
Battalion of the Royal Irish Fusiliers in the 
Indian Mutiny. 

The “ Blue Mestess ” is a name applied to 
the Royal Marine Artillery. 

The Princess of Wales’s Own Yorkshire 
Regiment have been called the “ Bounders.” 

The Gloucestershire Regiment inherits the 
name of “ Braggs” from a former colonel of 
the 28th, which is now linked with it. 

The ee. iy Shropshire Light Infantry is 
pote made up of the old 53rd, which was 
snown as the “ Brickdusts.” 

The “Buff Howards” is a name for the 
Buffs or East Kent Regiment. 

“Calvert's Entire” is a name which is said 
to have originated in the West Yorkshire 
Regiment, which had three battalions, all 
raised by Col. Sir Henry Calvert. 

The 6th Dragoon Guards have been styled 
the “ Carbs,” a contraction of Carabineers. 

“Cauliflowers” was a name for the 47th 
(Loyal North Lancashire Regiment). 

The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment includes the former 97th (Earl of 
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Ulster’s), who were nicknamed “ Celestials ” | 
because of their blue facings. 

The 10th Hussars have the name of the 
“Chainy Tenth,” from the metal ornament | 
on the pouch belt. 

“Cheeses” is a nickname which has been 
applied to the Household Cavalry, and was 
given because a century ago it was re- 
modelled on a somewhat more democratic 
basis, and some “gentlemen” therefore de- 
clined to join! “Come on, Cheesemongers, 
charge !” was the cry of the colonel at Water- 


00. 
“Cherry Pickers” is a name given to the 
llth Hussars from the cherry colour of the 
overalls. They have also been called “Cheru- 
bim.” A story is told of a party of the 
regiment having been surprised in a cherry 
garden during the Realeatler War. 

*“Coalheavers” is a nickname for the 
Grenadier Guards, originating, it is said, in 
the permission formerly given to the men to 
work, in plain clothes, in the coal trade. 

The second battalion of the Royal Irish 
Rifles, formerly the 86th Regiment, were 
known as “County Downs.” 

“Cross Belts” is a name for the 8th 
Hussars. 

“The Daily Advertisers ” is a name applied, 
for unknown reasons, to the 5th Lancers. 

The 17th Lancers are the “Death or 
Glory Boys”—a name easily explained, as 
their banner bears a skull underneath which 
are the words “or glory.” 

The 9th Lancers are known as the “ Delhi 
Spearmen,” from the dexterity with which | 
they used their lances in the Indian Mutiny. | 

The “ Devil’s Own” was the nickname of | 
the old 88th, now the Connaught Rangers. 

The Duke of Cambridge’s Own (Middlesex 
Regiment) includes the former 57th, known | 
as the “Die Hards,” from their splendid 
courage at Albuera. 

The “ Dirty Half Hundred” is a name for 
the former 50th, now part of the Queen’s 
Royal West Kent Regiment. 

The 8th Hussars are the “Dirty Eighth.” 


Why this designation should be suitable to! 


this regiment is one of the mysteries of the 
usually good-natured spirit of satire to which 
military nicknames are due. 

The Royal Munster Fusiliers are made up 
of the former 10lst and 104th Regiments. 
“Dirty Shirts” was the name given to the 
101st, who fought in their shirt sleeves at 
Delhi. 

The 18th Hussar Regiment is known as 
“ Drogheda Light Horse,” because it was first 
raised in the middle of the last century by 
the Marquis of Drogheda. 


The 19th Hussars are sometimes called the 
“ Dumpies,” from the short stature of the men 
who composed the regiment of Bengal cavalry 
from which it was formed. The 20th Hussars 
share this nickname, as also do the 2lst 
Hussars. 

The “Eagle Takers” was the proud by- 
name of the Royal Irish Fusiliers, who 
captured the French eagle at Barrosa. 

The Royal Scots Fusiliers are known as 
the “ Earl of Mar’s Grey Breeks.” The regi- 
ment was first raised by Lord Mar in 1678. 

The Royal Fusiliers have been called 
“Elegant Extracts.” The reason assigned 
for this odd nickname is that at some un- 
specified period many of the officers had been 
transferred from other regiments. 

“Evergreens” is a name for the 13th 
Hussars. 

The “ Excellers,” now incorporated the 
Prince of Wales’s Volunteers (South Lanea- 
shire Regiment), derived their name from 
the regimental “ XL.” 

The Durham Light Infantry comprise the 
former 68th and 106th Regiments. The 68th 
were known as the “ Faithful Durhams.” 

The Bedfordshire Regiment was nicknamed 
“Featherbeds,” because for a very long period 
it saw no active service. Its flag begins with 
Blenheim and ends with Chitral. 

The “ Fighting Fifth” was a name for the 
Northumberland Fusiliers. 

The 15th Hussars have well earned their 
designation of the “ Fighting Fifteenth.” 

The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers (South 
Lancashire Regiment) include the 40th, often 
styled the “ Fighting Fortieth.” 

In the Royal Irish Rifles are amalgamated 
the 83rd and the 86th Regiments. The first 
were known as “ Fitch’s Grenadiers.” 

The former 54th, now the Dorsetshire Regi- 
ment, were known as the “ Flamers.” 

The “Gallant Half Hundred” is a_nick- 
name for the former 50th, which now form 
part of the Queen’s Royal West Kent Regi- 
ment, 

“Gardiner’s Dragoons” is a name for the 
13th Hussars. 

“ Garvies” was the nickname of the former 
4th, which now forms part of the Connaught 
Rangers. Wiiuram E. A. Axon. 

(To he continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

*Hamtet,’ [. iv. 36 (9% iv. 222).—I did 
not at this time of day expect in the ‘Shake- 
speariana’ of ‘N. & Q. to meet with an 
emendation so wildly conjectural as that 
proposed by Mr. G. H. Skirwrrn. Emenda- 
tions of this kind have long been at a dis- 
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count, and their revival in your columns 
would be nothing short of a calamity. 

Mr. SKIPWITH says that he had “looked 
through various suggestions on this well- 
known crux in the Eighth Series.” If he had 
read them with any care he would not have 
ventured to speak of “the unmeaning ‘eale’” 
after Dr. FuRNIVALL’s demonstration (8™ S, 
x. 70) that “eale” is the original reading, as a 
phonetic abbreviation of “evil” no more un- 
meaning than is the twice-repeated “deale” 
for “devil.” 

In his impossible transmutation of “eale” 
into “base” Mr. SKIPWITH was anticipated 


in 8" S. x. 23. On this transmutation another | 


contributor (8 S. x. 70) remarks, with just 
sarcasm: “To read ‘base’ for eale requires 
almost the courage of that prince of emen- 
dators, Peter, in Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub,’ who 
substituted ‘ broomsticks’ for ‘silver fringe.’” 

[ have nothing to add to my own final note 
(the last of three) on this passage, 8" S. x. 
450, With the exception of modernizing the 
spelling of “eale,” I did not, in the emenda- 
tion which I proposed, and to which I adhere, 
add to or remove from the text a single letter: 

The dram of evil 
Doth o’ the noble substance fall a doubt 
To his own scandal. 
R. M. Srence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

‘Toe Mercuant or Venice,’ I. i. 29-36 (9t" 
S. v. 63)—I ask my esteemed friend Mr. 
Merton Dey whether there is not a more 
likely solution of the supposed difficulty 
than that which he has proposed. L think 
there is. Let us suppose “I” understood in 
line 35, and all is plain :— 

And, in a word, [I] but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. 
If, as Mr. Dey supposes, “ worth” referred to 
the spices and silks, [ think their worth would 
have been stated in ducats, and not in the 
very indefinite “this.” But it may be asked, 
Does Shakespeare ever use “worth” in the 
sense of estimation of a man by his means? 
In one other passage at least } 
does 
Time is a very bankrupt, and owes more than he’s 
worth to season. 
‘Comedy of Errors,’ IV. ii. 58. 
R. M. Seence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

P.S.—“[([] but even now worth this.” “This” 
refers to the rich merchandise instanced. In 
the possession of that his wealth had lain. 


‘Tue Mercnant or Venice,’ L. ii. 7-10.- 
“It is no mean happiness, therefore, to be seated 
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in the mean: superfluity comes sooner by white 
hairs, but competency lives longer.” 

Hanmer changed the adversative “but” in 
line 9 to and, which receives the approval 
of the latest Variorum editor. “Superfluity 
comes sooner by white hairs, is short lived— 
an undesirable result ; but competency lives 
longer, is long-lived—a desirable result.” 
With the emphasis on “longer,” the adversa- 
tive “but” expresses the contrast between 
the result of supertluity and that of com- 
petency. E. M. Dey. 


‘Tue Mercuant or Venice,’ II. ix. 59-62. 
Ar. Did I deserve no more than a fool’s head ? 

Is that my prize? are my deserts no better? 

Por. To offend, and judge, are distinct offices, 

And of opposed natures. 

Eceles’s note on Portia’s words is as follows: 

* There is surely an obscurity in this reply. She 
seems to consider him as having offended by the 
injudicious choice he had made; he ought not, 
therefore, to assume the character of a jw/ge in 
deciding upon his own merits, which, indirectly, he 
may be said to do by this indignant inquiry.” 

It is hard to see how the prince could 
offend in making this choice; indeed, the 
reverse was the case, so far as the lady was 
concerned. Unless we may suppose the im- 
personal author of the casket’s contents felt, 
in some inexplicable manner, that he was 
aggrieved by the unlucky suitors, Eccles’s 
theory will not hold. If Arragon may be 
said indirectly to decide upon his own merits 
by his indignant inquiry, then, as a decision, 
his words required no reply, and Portia’s 
remark was volunteered and in the nature 
of a rebuke to one who was suffering from 
mortification and disappointment. Had these 
words been uttered by Kate the cursed, the 
explanation offered by Eccles would, perhaps, 
be plausible ; but, coming from Portia, this 
meaning (to use Dr. Furness’s fitting words 
regarding another speech of Portia’s) “ is not 
exactly in harmony with that sympathetic 
tenderness of hers which was like the gentle 
rain from heaven.” Portia’s reply indicates 
that she considered herself responsible for 
the offence given by having insisted on this 
choice of the caskets, and, by saying that 
she was thus incapacitated to act as judge on 
his merits, gave good promise of the acumen 
which she was to display later on. While 
admiring the adroit manner of escaping from 
the dilemma, we can also note the kindness 
shown in her refraining to add to Arragon’s 
discomfiture. As Capell very properly marked 

Too long a pause for that which you find there 

. ix. 58) 
as an “aside,” so may we be sure Portia did 
not mean to utter a criticism upon Arragon’s 
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very natural protest, but wished, by deftly 
evading his questions, to avoid saying any- 
thing unkind. E. M. Dey. 


*Kine Joun,’ IL. i. 118, 119.— 

K. John. Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 
K. Phi. Excuse; it is to beat usurping down. 

The punctuation of the second line is due 
to Malone, and is now, I think, generally 
accepted ; but this absolute use of the verb 
“excuse” seems very un-English. I have 
heard a Frenchman say “Excuse, sir”; but 
I imagine that was a translation of “ Pardon, 
monsieur.” The Folios read, without any 
stopping, “Excuse it is.” I should either 
keep this as it stands, or perhaps ~~ a comma 
after the word “is,” taking the line to mean, 
“Tt is sufficient excuse for my usurpation of 
authority that I am fighting against usurpa- 
tion.” Percy Simpson. 


*Cortotanus,’ IV. vii. 55.— 

Rights by rights fouler, strengths by strengths do 
faile. 

It seems probable that “fouler” represents 
“foulter” in the manuscript. The latter word 
may be found in Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ book ii. 
chap. viii., where 

Solve senescentem mature sanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat, 
is translated— 
If you be wise, the horse growne-old betimes cast-off, 
Lest he at last fall lame, foulter, and breed a scoffe. 
Atrrep E. THIseLton. 


‘Junius Cesar,’ V. i. 14.— 

Their bloody sign of battle is hung out. 
Taken, of course, from North’s ‘Plutarch’: 
“The signal of battle was set out in Brutus’s 
and Cassius’s camp, which was an arming 
scarlet coat.” But compare ‘The Last East- 
Indian Voyage,’ London, 1606—Sir Henry 
Middleton’s voyage to Bantam and the 
Moluccas—describing the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Ternaté in the Moluccas, the Portu- 

uese then being at war with the Dutch: 
“The twelfth day came news the Hollanders 
were in sight, and out went their bloody 
colours at the fort” (Hakluyt Society’s re- 
print, 1855, p. 44). Percy Srmpson. 
ENGLISH VOLUNTEERS SERVING ABROAD: 
AN Intervat.—Addressing the City of 
London Volunteers, who arrived at Cape 
Town on 29 January by the ss. Briton, 
“Lord Roberts remarked that the officers who 
organized the Volunteer force in 1859 never dreamt 
that the Volunteers would ever serve in South 
Africa. The last time a Volunteer force left England 
was to help the Dutch—and they arrived just in 
time to save Flushing from the Spaniards. He 


hoped that, under Queen Victoria as under Queen 
Elizabeth, the arrival of the English Volunteers 
would coincide with the turn of the tide of war.” 
—Times, 2 February, p. 5. 

The magnificent patriotism of to-day has 
been free from any exception such as occurred 
in 1803 :— 

“A pleasantry of Pitt at this time has been 
preserved by tradition. It seems that one battalion 
which he was forming (or in the formation of which 
he was consulted) did not show the same readiness 
as distinguished the rest. Their draft rules which 
they sent to Pitt were full of cautions and reserves. 
The words except in case of actual invasion were 
constantly occurring. At length came a clause 
that at no time, and on no account whatever, were 
they to be sent out of the country. Pitt here lost 
patience, and taking up his pen he wrote opposite 
to that clause in the draft the same words as he 
had read in the preceding ‘except in case of 
actual invasion’!”—Stanhope’s ‘ Life of Pitt, 
vol. iv. p. 82. 

R. B. 


Upton. 


CAMPBELL AND Vireo. — Under the 
heading ‘Pope and Flatman’ (5™ 8. x. 346) 
W. G. points out how largely Campbell, in 
his ‘Rainbow, has drawn upon Henry 
Vaughan’s lines on the same subject. A 
comparison of the following pene would 
seem to show that in his ‘ Lochiel’s Warning’ 
he is under no less obligation to Virgil :— 

Go preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer, 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, _ 

Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight 

This mantle to cover the phantoms of fright. 

Ne tantos mihi finge metus...... 

Sed te victa situ verique effeta senectus, 
O mater, curis nequicquam exercet, et arma 
Regum inter falsa vatem formidine ludit. 
Cura tibi, divum effigies et templa tueri ; 

Bella viri pacemque gerent, quis bella gerenda. 

* Eneid,’ vii. 438-44. 

Ha! laugh’st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn? 
Hic juvenis, vatem irridens, sic orsa vicissim 
Ore refert. * Eneid,’ vii. 435-6. 
Sut man cannot cover what God would reveal. 
Hwee adeo tibi me, placida cum nocte jaceres 

Ipsa palam fari omnipotens Saturnia —_ 

* Eneid,’ vii. 428-9. 
False wizard, avaunt ! I have marshalled my clan; 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one. 
Quare age, et armari pubem, portisque moveri 
Leetus in arma para. * Mneid,’ vii. 429-30. 
Tercentum adjiciunt, mens omnibus una sequendi. 
* Mneid,’ x. 182. 


Vos unanimi densate catervas. 
* Mneid,’ xii. 264. 

But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
When Albyn her claymore indignantly draws. 
Rex ipse Latinus...... 
Sentiat, et tandem Turnum experiatur in armis. 

* Mneid,’ vii. 432-4. 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 
| And their hoof-heaten bosoms are trod to the plain, 
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Talis equos alacer media inter preelia Turnus 
Fumantes sudore quatit, misers abile cxesis 


Hostibus insultans. * Mneid,’ xii. 337-4 
Fremit sequore toto...... 
Insultans sonipes...... * Mneid,’ xi. 599, 600. 


Say rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth 


From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the 


north ? 
Alarum verbera nosco,..... 
Letalemque sonum ; nec fallunt jussa superba 
Magnanimi Jovis. * Mneid,’ xii. 876-8. 
Littoreas agitabat aves, turbameue sonantem 
Agminis aligeri. chneid,’ xii. 248-49. 
Other little touches of Mantuan inspira 
tion or reminiscence might be added to the 
above. Apart from such coincidences, how- 
ever, the correspondence, mutatis mutandis, 
of the Wizard and Lochiel to Alecto and 
Turnus seems to be sufficiently exact to 
suggest that Campbell’s Virgilian studies 
counted for something in the conception 
and composition of his ‘ Lochiel’s Warning.’ 
A. C. Mounsey. 
Jedburgh. 


THe Mouse (Isatan 17). — The 
revisers have, in several places, altered and 
improved the zoological renderings of the 
Authorized Version of the Old Testament. 
It seems a pity that they did not at least 
suggest inamarginal note an alterationin this, 
for there can be but little doubt that theanimal 
intended (23), which is forbidden to be 
eaten in Leviticus xi. 29, is the jerdoa (some 
times called jumping mouse), the flesh of 
which is eaten by the Arabs and Egyptians 
to this day, and is said to resemble that of 
the rabbit. It is also mentioned in the first 
hook of Samuel, chap. vi., and said to “mar 
the land,” no doubt from the great destruc 
tion of grain, &e., which would be caused by 
large numbers of them. W. T. Lywn. 

Blackheath. 


Tue ‘Law Luist.’— Probably most people 
would take the English ‘ Law List’ to bea 
pretty safe evidence that the owner of any 
name included in it was alive. It is, how 
ever, nothing of the sort as regards a very 
important portion, namely, barristers. There 
must be some hundreds of names of men 
who are dead included in it. Many names 
have been printed year after year for fifty 
years without address! But one fact will be 
better than any amount of speculation ; that 
fact is that Andrew Steinmetz died in a 
miserable condition in University College 
Hospital in 1877, as I know from having 
seen the certificate of his death at Somerset 
House ; nevertheless, his name was in the 
‘Law List’ for 1898, twenty-one years after 
his death. He brought on blindness by 


* *xcessive smoking. Though he was so well 
known in his day not a single paper noticed 
his death. H THOMAS. 


Gipstes.—The parish register of Didsbury, 
near Manchester, records the burial, on 
18 August, 1579, of “John the sonne of 
Charles baptist egiptian.” At Aberdeen, 
in 1540, Barbara Dya_ Baptista (also styled 
Barbara Baptista, “Dya” being Romanes 
for * 
waytaking of xxiiij malks money of Scotland 
fra Androw Chalmer in Westra Fyntra out 
of his kyst.”. She was “maid quyt of the 
clame.” An accusation at Durham, in 1549, 
against Baptist Fawe, is well known to those 
interested in gipsiology, as also the committal 
at Devonshire Lent Assize, 1598, of Charles 
Baptist, with Oliver — Bartholomew Baptist, 
for wandering like Egy eg but the Dids- 
bury record is new. The Manchester Con- 
stable’s Accounts, in 1618-19, contain a 
payment of ijs. viijd. for “whippinge of 
eight counterfeit jpsies that were taken 
with a privie search. H. T. Crorron. 


A Curate.—Chained books, such 
as those at Guildford (eighty-five in number, 
and now being rearranged), at Wimborne, 
Hereford, or other places, are familiar to 
many of your readers. A chained man, 
however, in recent times, in a Cornish 
church, is perhaps sufficiently ay to 
merit record in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Shortly after Dr. Benson's to 
the bishopric of Truro he made an explora. 
tion of the diocese, described in his recently 
published life :— 

*“ At one place, several years before, the Curate- 
in-charge had been chained to the altar-rails while 
he read the Service, as he had a harmless mania 
which made him suddenly flee from the church, if 
his own activities were for an instant suspended 
as, for example, by a response. The chaschunnion, 
a farmer, kept the padlock key in his pocket until 
the service was safe ly over.” Life of Archbishop 
Benson,’ vol. i. p. 429. 

R. B. 


Upton. 


Macky’s ‘Courr CHaracters.’—In_ the 
Tixall library sale at Sotheby’s on 6 Novem- 
ber, 1899, lot 189, was a MS. volume described 
in the catalogue as follows :— 

“*Davis.—The Characters of all the Nobility and 
Gentry of England and Scotland, serving in and 
under the Government of Queen Anne, manuse ript 
(135 11.), very neatly written, half bound, folio, 17 

«This was written about 1712 by Mr. Davis, 

an E nglis sh Gentleman at Venice, and carried to the 
lector of Hanover, afterwards K. George 1.’—MS. 

| note on fly-leaf.” 
| Thinking from this description that the 
| manuscript might be of considerable historical 


‘mother ”) was charged with “ wrangous 
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interest, and knowing of no power book on | ae is attributable. 


the subject by an ‘author named Davis— 
although well acquainted with John Macky’s 
*Court Characters’—-I inspected the same 
with a view to purchase as an addition to 
my extensive collections, and then at once | 
perceived from the context that it was merely | 
a transcript (in a large and fair clerical hand 
of the early part of ‘the eighteenth century) 
of Macky’s work as above, but with no such 
title as given, nor, indeed, any. And the ques- 
tion thereupon occurred to my mind whether 
the words of the original title had been 

uoted, and whether this MS. ever contained 

the like on a leaf which had been purposely 
abstracted, or (as being loose) lost since it 
was catalogued for sale. As the result, I 
need hardly state that I was “off” 
chase. 

The ‘Court Characters,’ published with 
the ‘Memoirs of Macky’s Secret Services,’ 
although not printed until 1733 (7.e., some 
seven years after his death), was, according 
to the title-page, drawn up by him pursuant to 
the direction of H.R.H. the Princess Sophia 
(Electress Dowager of Hanover), at some time 
between, as it would appear from internal 
evidence, 1703 and 1706, when the author 
visited that kingdom and the other Courts of 
Germany en route for the Island of Zant, in 
the dominion of Venice, where he possessed 
a portion of an estate. At the desire of the 
princess he then gave her, we are told, “the 
char: acters of the great men of England and 
Scotland ””"—meaning, no doubt, a transcript 
of the original and then unpublished Ms. 


—which service, with many others, her 
Royal Highness acknowledged by letters 
to him. Another (the Tixall) transcript 
must have been made, about 1712, by 
the above-named Mr. Davis—possibly from 


that which had been some years previously 
given to the princess ; for, unless we are to 
understand that the word “written” con- 


was) for the more precise “transcribed,” the 
first portion of such note is incomprehensible. 
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| ante, p. 137.)— 
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Manuscripts are 
“ticklish” things to dabble in ; and the legal 
maxim ecrvert emptor may well be applied to 
their purchase, whether at auction or pri- 
vately. 


“HEEL-BALL” or “Corpiers’ Wax.” (See 
I am surprised that Mr. Tos. 
RaTcuirre should speak of these two quite 
distinct articles as if they were the same 
thing. Both are correctly described in the 
*H.E.D.” and I should have thought that 
every one knew the difference in composition 
and use. Heel-ball is a hard substance made 
of wax, lamp-black, &c., and is used for 
polishing the sides of the heels and soles of 
ots and shoes, also for making rubbings of 
brasses, &e. Cobblers’ wax is not so hard, and 
it softens at once in the warmth of the hand. 
It is made of pitch and rosin, and is used, 
as Mr. Ratciirre says, in making “ waxed 
ends”; also as an application to some wounds, 
being considered to be “a very drawing 
thing.” I remembera poor, but characteristic 
joke in the ‘Pogmoor Almanack,’ in the 
forties, of a schoolmaster hearing his class 
go through their spelling lesson. Seeing one 
lad with something in his mouth, he asked 
what he was chewing. “A piece o’ cobbler 
wax,” said the lad; “ I’ve heard tell it’s a very 
good thing for to get a spe// out.” But the 
“spell” of the lad’s informant was a sliver 
of wood buried in the flesh. 
Durham. 


LETTER - WRITING. (See ante, p. 101.) 
The decay of letter-writing—admitted and 
has not been caused solely by the 
pues post. It has been brought about more 
xy the quickness of communication which 


ithe railway system has rendered possible, 


and by the multiplic ation of cheap daily 
newspapers. It is needless for me to write 
to my friend in the country an account of 


t what is happening in town when, perhaps, 
tained in the note on the fly-leaf thereof was | 
loosely intended (as I can well imagine it | 


In any case it would be interesting to have | 


some further light thrown on its subject. 
The price of 3/. realized at the sale for the 
Tixall transcript was, in the circumstances, 


remarkably high, and I think fully justifies | 


my opinion that the unfortunate purchaser 
and his competitors considered they were 
bidding for a valuable original unpublished 
MS. by one Davis; and | regret that (in 
the public interest) I should have to 
cause the buyer any disappointment with 
his “little lot.” To the auctioneers no 


he himself may be travelling thither by the 
next express train, and, if not, can learn to 
day’s events from to-morrow’s morning paper. 

What we need, in literature as well as in 
letter-writing, is to resist the impulse to live 


| as quickly as we can, W. C. B. 


‘THe Evotution or Eprrors.’—Under this 
heading Mr. Leslie Stephen, in his ‘Studies of 
a Biographer, tells us that in the last edition 
of ‘Johnson’s Dictionary’ “published during 
his life” we find that in 1785 (Johnson, by the 
way, died in 1784) the word “editor” meant 
“either ‘publisher’ simply, or editor in the 


sense in which the name describes Bentley's 
relation to Horace or Warburton’s to Pope.” 
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And Mr. Stephen adds :— 

“* The editor, that is, as implying the commander 
of a periodical, is not yet recognized, and Johnson, 
if any one, would not have overlooked him. Dr. 
Murray’s great dictionary gives 1802 as the date of 
the earliest recorded use of the word in the now 
familiar sense.” 

It appears by this that both Johnson and 
Dr. Murray have overlooked the earlier ap- 
pearances of the word in the new sense. a 
the Universal Magazine for 1778 there are 
several letters addressed to “the editors.” 
So much for ‘Johnson’s Dictionary.’ In the 
European Magazine for 1786 there are letters 
similarly addressed, and in 1787 one, at least, 
wldressed to “the editor.” Probably if earlier 
numbers of these periodicals were searched 
still earlier instances might be found. 

Cc. C. B. 

“Barnomet.”—It is interesting to notice 
the treatment of this word in the ‘H.E.D/ 
Baphomet is said to be (a) a form of the name 
Mahomet used by medieval writers, and (4) the 
alleged name of the idol which the Templars 
were accused of worshipping. (According to 
L’Abbé Constant, quoted by Littré, this word 
was cabalistically formed by writing back- 
ward tem. o. h. p. ab., abbreviation of “ templi 
omnium hominum pacis abbas,” abbot or 
father of the oll of peace of all men.) 
Apparently, then, we must abandon the 
notion that in this word the Templars eim- 
balmed, not only the name of their obvious 
foe in matters religious, but also, some have 
whispered, the title of Christ’s Vicar on earth, 
who eventually betrayed them. 

A. R. Bayuey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 

Browning AND Seneca.—In one of his 
shorter poems, ‘Respectability,’ Robert Brown- 
ing has these lines : 

How many precious months and years 
Of youth had passed, that speed so fast, 
Betore we found it out at last, 

The world, and what it fears ? 

In Clode’s ‘Selections from Seneca,’ p. 270 
(W. Scott, 1888), we find the following : 

“Choose out certain days wherein thou mayest 
content thyself with the least and cheapest diet, 
and mayest clothe thyself in a hard and coarse 
garment, Say to thyself, Js this that which th 
world so much feared 7” 

Perhaps the coincidence, though incom- 
plete, may be thought worth noting. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


“Hicarer.”—It is not often that one can 
add to the information stored up in the 
*H.E.D. In the case of this West Indian 
zoological term, however (the Aicatce, | may 


explain, is a kind of tortoise or turtle), the 
etymology is given by Dr. Murray — as 
“native name,” and even that is qualified by 
“apparently,” though there are few American 
words of which the history is more certain. 
It is from the ancient language of Hayti. 
The authorities for this statement are Gili 
(1780), Humboldt (in his ‘ Travels’), and Von 
Martius (‘Beitrige zur Ethnographie und 
Sprachenkunde America’s,’ 1867). The Spanish 
orthography is Aicotea. The ‘Century Dic- 
tionary’ calls it Central American, which is 
misleading, as Haytian should be classed 
rather with the South American (Amazonian) 
tongues. James Piatt, Jun. 


Depication by AutHor To HIMSELF. — 
The Corriere della Sera of 15-16 January 
announces that Mascagni’s new opera ‘ Le 
Maschere’ is to be brought out at the 
Costanzi in April, and that the score bears 
this dedication : “A me stesso, con immensa 
stima e immutabile affetto.” Surely this is 
almost unique. ¥- 


“Eyrapts.” —In Richard Cumberland’s 
‘John De Lancaster,’ i. 9 (ed. 1809), is found : 
“ Protesting, with a due degree of spirit, that 
he would, that very day, either bring the 
trail to an entapis, or give up the chace, and 
raw off.” Besides using here a very rare 
term, Cumberland seems to mistake its 
meaning, like D’Urfey before him. See 
Mr. Bradley’s remark on Lntappesse, in the 
‘Oxford Dictionary.’ 

Marlesford. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“InKLE” = Tape.—What is the etymology 
of this Shakespearian word? It is explained 
to mean a kind of tape or braid, and is gener- 
ally stated to be a formal representative of 
an older /ingle or lingel, Fr. ligneul. But this 
identification is highly improbable, because 
(1) the meanings of the two words inkle and 
lingle ave quite distinct, /ingle (Fr. ligneul) 
meaning shoemaker’s waxed thread ; and 
(2) the sound inkle for ingle is, to say the 
least, “auffallend.” A. L. Mayuew. 


A Jeu v’Esrrit.—I shall be glad to know 
the title and authorship of a small pamphlet 
in which some of the methods of the “ higher 
criticism” are most amusingly travestied. I 
came across the book some years ago, and 
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remember that it used the most approved 
principles of pentateuchal—I beg pardon, 
*hexateuchal "—criticism to show that the 
Epistle to the Romans, as we have it, is the 
work of four authors and the inevitable 
redactor. One author wrote always of “Jesus 
Christ,” another of “Christ Jesus,” and so 
on. Each author was shown to have an 
individual theology and vocabulary, quite 
in the approved style. Though, perhaps, a 
little laboured, the book interested me, and | 
should like to read it again. V 


Surapnev.—-The shrapnel shell is said to 
have been named after General Shrapnel, 
who died in 1842. Is this date right! And 
when did the shell come into use? A few 
particulars about the general will be welcome. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 


“ Brrp-EYED.”—What is the exact meaning 
of this word? It occurs in W. Bullein’s ‘A 
Dialogue both pleasaunt and pietifull, wherein 
is a godlie regiment nt against the Feuer Pesti- 
lence,’ L 573, p. 85: 

Vxor. Oh helpe me; my horse starteth, and | 
had like to haue been vnsadled, let me sit faster for 
falling. 

Cirw. He is a birde eyed iade, 1 warraunt you, 
and you are no good hor-e woman. 

Jonson's ‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ V. i. (of a contest 
in grimaces ‘between two rs):— 

Cri. Ay, this is yclep’d the serious trifle. 

Ana, Siud, *tis the horse-start out o’ the brown 
study. 

Cri. Rather the bird-ey’d stroke, sir. 

Jonson’s ‘The Fox,’ LIT. ii. :— 

| Wom. [examining her mistress tire}. One hair 
a aes here, sticks out, forsooth. 

Lady P. Does’t so, forsooth? and where was 
your dear si ght, when it did so, forsooth’ What 
now ? bird-ey’d ? 

Gifford conjectures that “the ailusion is to 
the askaunt or side view which birds appear 
to take of every object”; but the first two 
citations given above seem to connect the 
epithet with horses rather than with birds. 
On the other hand, I find “ feather-eyed,” 
with a similar meaning, in Day and ( ‘hettle’s 

‘The Blind _ Beggar of Bednal-Green,’ 1659, 
D 2, verso: 

7 ‘anby takes the Wall, and jussels Strowd. ] 

Y. Stro. What is the matter with you? so feather- 
ey'd ye cannot let us passe in the Kings high way? 

L have taken the elementary precaution to 
consult the * H.E.D. Perhaps Lam only sup 
plying a practical illustration of the force of 
the epithet about which L ask; but | have 
failed to find it there. I should be glad of 
the reference if | have overlooked it. 

Percy Simpson, 


SHappock.—The books all say that the 
shaddock was named after Capt. Shaddock, 
who carried the fruit from China to the West 
Indies “early in the eighteenth century. 
C'an any one supply a leon vague date, or give 
any particulars about this captain ! 
Vatrer W. SKEAT. 


Ins RIPTIONS IN Br IGHTWELL CHURCH. 
Has the attention of your readers been called 
to an inscription on a brass in Brightwell 
Church, Oxon, which, with one exception, 
must be the oldest E nglish inscription exist- 
ing? The brass is a very small one, without 
border or ornament, and is let into the floor 
on the north side of the church. The letters 
are closely crowded together, but are quite 
legible. Lam told on good authority that 
the date is thirteenth century :— 

Man com and se how schall alle dede be 
Ven pou comes bad and bare Noth have ven ve 

away fare 

All is veriness pat ve forcare 
But pat ve do for godys luf ve have nothing yare 

Hunder pis grave lys John pe Smyth 

God give his soule heven grit. 

In the same church, on a flag near the door, 
is the following somewhat “sporting” epitaph, 
which may interest those who collect epi- 
taphs — 

Stephen Rumbold 
Born Feb. 1582) Dyed March 4 1687 
He lived to one hundred and five 
Sanguine and strong 
An hundred to tive you don’t live so long. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CreBer’s DAUGHTER. 

***Cibber’s erring and hapless daughter’ contrived 
to reach Londen, where, in 1755, she published her 
remarkable autobiograp hy, the det Pils of which 
make the heart ache.”—Doran, ‘Their Majesties’ 
Servants,’ chap. xxix. 

Is the work referred to still extant ? 

E. Wrison. 

Hawick. 

[Yes. It was originally, 1755, printed in eight 
numbers in ‘A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. C har- 
lotte Charke,’ and in that shape is scarce. It is, 
however, inc ‘luded in Hunt’s series of autobio- 
graphies. Most particulars concerning Charlotte 
Charke are given in her memoir in the * Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ Consult also Lowe’s * Bibliographical Account 
of En; glish Theatrical Literature. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON STaTUES.—Can any reader 
kindly oblige by explaining the following 
inscriptions, one or two letters of which may 
be doubtful through partial illegibility ! 
They are on well-executed glass paintings, 
about 20 by 14 inches : 

. APICTEAC KAI 
CICEIC. 


a statue of a centaur in a country scene. He 


These words are on the pedestal of 
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holds up the right hand as if in triumph, the 
index finger pointing up. On his left arm is 
a ram skin; over his shoulder is a_ crook. 
The body of the horse is supported by a 
stump, on which isa branch of three fir cones 
tied with a ribbon ; close to it is a pandean 
pipe, a small building being in the back- 


agg On the margin is written, * Au. 
arb. ab Eech. pinx: Laril. In 
Helueteia. 1750.” It appears like a musical 


contest between Aristeas and Papias. Who 
were they ? 

2. A similar statue, but the centaur looks 
defeated. 
his hands are behind his back. Below are 
cymbals. The Greek inscription is similar, 
only the fourth word is first. On the margin 
is, “Arun. Barb: ab Esch. pinx: Sur- 
launsis. 1749.” Whatis the meaning of the 
two marginal inscriptions F. E. RB. 

‘Tue Turee Wisk Men or GotHam.’— 

Three Wise Men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl; 

If the bowl had been stronger 
My tale had been longer. 

By the aid of works in the Nottingham 
Public Reference Library, I have been enabled 
to trace back this rime as far as ‘ Walks 
round Nottingham,’ 1835, though L have little 
doubt it is considerably older. Lf any reader 
of ‘N. & Q., who perhaps has access to a 
larger library, can refer me to printed versions 
earlier than 1835, I shall be grateful. 

A. STAPLETON. 

15, Carlton Road, Nottingham. 


JacoBITE Societies. —How many Jacobite, 
Legitimist, or other societies in connexion 
with the house of Stuart now exist, and 
what may be their exact aim and object? 
Do any of them still publish papers as to 
their doings? If 1 remember rightly, a paper 
called the Whirlwind, which flourished some 
eight or nine years ago, advocated their 
views. In what quarter can one obtain 
information about these societies? N.C 

Westminster. 

[There is a good deal of information in the Eighth 
Series. Tracts are still given away by supporters 
of the White Rose. ]} 

Garway Fgmiry.— Can your readers 
inform me whether there are any known 
living descendants in the male line of John 
Garway, of London, grandfather of Sir Henry 
Garway, Knt., Lord Mayor of London 1639 
1640! Is it known where the said John 
Garway was buried? Early, but probably 
incomplete, pedigrees of Garway, or Garra 
way, will be found in ‘ Harl. Soc. Publ.,’ vol. xv. 
pp. 304-5, and vol. xliii. pp. 201-2, and in 


A snake is over his shoulder, and | 


Dall. and Cartw.’s ‘Sussex,’ vol. ii. part i. p. 50 ; 
see also ‘Chetham Soc. Publ.,’ vol. ix. pp. v-xi; 
and Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxi. p.12.. H.C. 


Morner.—What are the dates 
of birth and death of Shelley’s mother, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Charles Pilfold? I do not 
find either recorded in any life of the poet 
to which 1 have access. W. Roperts. 

Tue Btessinc or THE THROATS. — At 
St. Etheldreda’s Roman Catholic Church, Ely 
Place, there is a ceremony performed every 
year on the Feast of St. Blaise termed the 
“Blessing of the Throats.” It consists in 
crossing two candles under the worshipper’s 
chin while the following prayer is recited, 
“ By the intercession of the B.V. Mary, and 
through the merits of Blessed Blaise, the 
martyr, may our Lord deliver you from all 
ills of the throat.” The Rosminian fathers 
introduced this custom into England about 
fifty years ago from Italy. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q! tell me of any similar custom 
with reference to the blessing of the throat 
which prevailed in England before the 
Reformation Freperick T. HipGaMe. 


Beplies. 
THAMES TUNNEL. 
(9 S. iv. 419, 467 ; v. 35, 75.) 

THE statues of the world would be few if 
they were only to be awarded to great warriors 
or statesmen. Men of ideas only have always 
had their honourable tombstones, and | am 
grateful to Mr. GEorGE MARSHALL for giving 
Ralph Dodd credit for “ sound ideas enough” 
about London water supply. Although he was 
only a poor Northumberland miner, thatshould 
entitle him to a London statue. I scarcely 
see who else there is of the early times of 
that great question, other than the promoters 
of monopolies, who filled their own coffers 
from the people’s necessities. Mr. MARSHALL 
should scarcely weigh men’s great ideas by 
the measure of their financial success, and 
success, too, in their own generation. The 
world is not quite all £ s. d. If men are to 
be so judged, what has he to say for the pro- 
moters of his Liverpool and Manchester 
Canal? Mr. MARSHALL repeats that the 
Gravesend Canal scheme came to nothing. 
Would he have us believe that the Liverpool 
and Manchester Canal scheme has come to 
nothing, or that the Suez Canal is nothing, 
and would he deny to M. de Lesseps his statue 
because of his personal poverty? Neither 
should he judge men in the dim light of a cen- 
tury ago by that fierce light which is thrown 
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upon our pioneers of to-day. Schemers for 
their own selfish ends are to-day brought face 
to face with the staunch advocates of public 
good, Mr. MARSHALL, too, is upon a wrong 
ground when he says that it is ridiculous to 
think that the Board of Management of the 
Gravesend Tunnel, and not Ralph Dodd, was 
to blame. I could relate some historical evi- 
dence to the contrary, but to an impartial 
reader Cruden’s ‘History of the Port of 
London,’ which I see has inspired Mr. Mar- 
SHALL, should be sufficient. Mr. MArsHacy 
stops short of telling us how it is there re- 
lated that poor Dodd had his ideas stolen 
from him, to be made use of by money grub- 
bers and “incompetent gentlemen.” So long 
as the meetings of the proprietors were held 
publicly in the Town Hall of Gravesend all 
was going fairly well, but when they drifted 
into such holes and corners as the “Crown 
and Anchor” in the Strand, poor honest, 
simple-minded Dodd could not put a spoon 
into the turtle soup there, and so he was left 
out in the cold, and other and more sinister 
engineers or schemists were called in to advise. 
Any fairly competent engineer to-day, look- 
ing upon the remains of that old unfilled 
hole in the “old main” at Gravesend, would 
fail to see wherein lay any insurmountable 
engineering ditticulty, even with the science of 
100 years ago, and would probably compute the 
cust of what had been actually done at under 
1,000/., including all the necessary pumping 
machinery. There could not possibly toe a 
better material to dig a tunnel in than solid 
chalk, especially as all the excavated chalk 
could be readily sold for value. The two 
miles of tunnel of Dodd’s before quoted, be- 
tween Strood and Higham, I remember had 
originally no roof or side walls other than the 
bare original material, and we used to go 
through in the early days of the South-Eastern 
Railway, third class, in open trucks, with 
seats, it is true, but never a cover over our 
heads from the rain or any drippings from 
the tunnel top. Wherein then comes in the 
additional expenditure of 14,242/. 10s. 44d.? 
Cruden’s story gives it briefly :— 

“The incomplete and disordered state of the 
accounts, from the beginning to the completion of 
the undertaking, is a proof of the great negligence 
or incapacity of those who were entrusted with the 
management of that department ”; 
and then adds :— 

“ The doubts that have been entertained of the 
practicability of such a work have not been con- 
tirmed or disproved by this result, but they have 
been in some measure removed by the completion 
of a tunnel under the Thames at Rotherhithe, 
where most formidable difficulties have been over- 
come by the distinguished engineer Sir M. L. 


Brunel, who happily had the direction of that 
undertaking confided to him.” 

Thus the Thames Tunnel at Rotherhithe 
was well directored, and Sir M. L. Brunel 
succeeded, in spite of the fact that his 
original estimates were absurdly inadequate, 
and in spite of the fact that his tunnel turned 
out of no practical utility when finished. 
For that matter, it never was really finished 
till a modern railway took it in hand, and 
constructed the slopes on either side. Prae- 
tically a real horse and cart has never gone 
through it yet, and Mr. GeorcGe MARSHALL 
cannot deny that it was an afterthought to 
turn it into a railway tunnel. 

Poor Ralph Dodd, on the other hand, was 
badly directored, and so his Thames tunnel 
at Gravesend came toa miserable ending, and 
so did he. Therefore | would give him now 
a statue. CuHartes Copuam, F.S.L 

The Shrubbery, Gravesend. 


CoMPANIONS OF CorTEs (9 5S. iv. 499).— 
About thirty years ago | was so fortunate as 
to secure at auction a copy of Bernal Diaz's 
history of the conquest of Mexico, which bears 
on its title-page :— 

“The True History of the Conquest of Mexico 
by Captain Bernal Diaz del Castillo, one of the 
Conquerors. Written in the year 1568. Translated 
from the original Spanish by Maurice Keating, Esq. 
London: Printed for J. Wright, Piccadilly, by John 
Deans, High Street, Congleton. 1800.” 

Mr. Ditton alludes to some eight of the 
prominent cavaliers who accompanied Cortes, 
and Bernal Diaz devotes nearly a whole 
chapter to special personal mention of about 
three hundred of these “companions,” with 
some notice of each and his peculiarities. 
The one of Sandoval is particularly happy. 


[ copy it entire from my book, which is an old- 
fashioned square folio. 1 follow this with 
some quotations descriptive of the Spaniards’ 
first entrance into the city of Mexico, which 
may be interesting to some of your readers : 
“Captain Gonzalo de Sandoval was at the time 
of his arrival here about twenty-two years of age ; 
1e was joint governor of New Spain for about eleven 
months; in this officer courage and judgment were 
combined ; he was robust in body, his legs rather 
bowed, and his countenance masculine; his hair 
and beard were curled, and of a light brown; his 
voice was rough, and somewhat terrible, and he 
stammered a little; he was a plain man, and one 
who did not know much about letters, not avari- 
cious of gold, but attentive to his business like a 
good officer, seeing that his soldiers did their duty 
well, and taking good care of them. He was not 
fond of rich dresses, but went plain like a soldier. 
He had the best horse that ever was seen; he was 
a chestnut, with a star on his forehead, and his near 
foot white; his name was Motilla; he became a 
| proverb, so that when any horse was extraordinarily 
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good, we used to say he was good as Motilla. San- 
doval was an officer fit for any station; he was a 
native of Medellin, and an hidalgo; his father was 
an alcalde of a castle.” 

“We then set forward on the road to Mexico, 
which was crowded with multitudes of the natives, 
and arrived at the causeway of Iztapalapa which 
leads to that capital. When we beheld the number 
of populous towns on the water and firm ground 
and that broad causeway running straight and level 
to the city, we could compare it to nothing but the 
enchanted scenes we had read of in Amadis of Gaul, 
from the great towers and temples and other 
editices of lime and stone which seemed to rise out 
of the water. To many of us it appeared doubtful 
whether we were asleep or awake ; nor is the man- 
ner in which | express myself to be wondered at, 
for it must be considered, that never yet did man 
see, hear, or dream of anything equal to the 
spectacle which appeared to our eyes on this day. 
When we approached Iztapalapa we were re- 
ceived by several lords of that country, relations 
of Montezuma, who conducted us to our lodgings 
there, in palaces magnificently built of stone and 
the timber of which was cedar, with spacious courts, 
and apartments furnished with canopies of the tinest 
cotton. After having contemplated these noble 
editices we walked through the gardens, which were 
admirable to behold from the variety of beautiful 
and aromatic plants and the numerous alleys filled 
with fruit trees, roses, and various flowers. The 
whole was ornamented with works of art, painted 
and admirably plaistered and whitened, and it was 
rendered more delightful by numbers of beautiful 
birds. When I beheld the scenes that were around 
me, | thought within myself that this was the garden 
of the world. On the next day we set out accom- 
panied as in the former one, and proceeded by the 
grand causeway, which is eight yards wide and runs 
in a straight line to the city of Mexico. It was 
crowded with people, as were all the towers, 
temples, and causeways, attracted by curiosity to 
behold men and animals such as had never before 
been seen in these countries. We were occupied 
by ditlerent thoughts; our number did not amount 
to four hundred and fifty. We had perfectly in 
our recollection the account we had reeeived 
on our march that we were to be put to death 
on our arrival at the city which we now saw 
before us approachable only by bridges, the break- 
ing of one of which would etlectuaily cut off our 
retreat.” 


Bernal Diaz goes on to tell how Monte- | ! 
, | of Shakespeare, and some beautiful numbers have 


zuma came to meet them. He was carried in 
a magnificent litter which was supported by 
his principal nobility. When he quitted the 
litter mantles were spread upon the ground 
lest his feet should touch it. He walked 
under a canopy of the richest materials, orna 
mented with green teathers, gold, and precious 


stones that hung in the manner of fringe. He | 


was most richly dressed, and wore buskins of 
pure gold ornamented with jewels. Cortes 
dismounted from his horse and advanced 
towards him with much respect, and they 
mutually complimented each other. After 
wards Deauien gave orders to two of the 


princes to attend them to their quarters. 


Bernal terminates this portion of his narra- 
tive very characteristically :— 

** Who could count the multitude of men, women, 
and children which thronged the streets, the 
canals, and terraces on the tops of the houses on 
that day! The whole of what 1 saw on this occasion 
is so strongly imprinted on my memory, that it ap- 
pears to me as if it happened only yesterday : 
zlory to our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave us courage 
to venture upon such dangers and brought us safely 
through them! And praised be He, that He has 
suffered me to live, to write this my true history, 
although not so fully and satisfactorily as the subject 
cdleserves, 

Our historian Prescott is enthusiastic in 
praise of “ Bernal Diaz, the untutored child 
of nature. The charm of his work is in the 
spirit of truth which pervades it.” I have no 
knowledge where another copy of this trans- 
lation can be found. In my opinion it far 
exceeds the one by Lockhart. In searching 
after my copy, singular to say, | found it on 
the bookshelf next to ‘Amadis of Gaul,’ of 
whom he makes so appropriate a mention. 

Horace F, Currer. 

San Francisco. 


Was SHAKESPEARE MusicaL? (9 S. v. 22, 
95.)—Would you allow me to quote the note 
which has been criticized at such length in 
yourcolumns? It is on ‘Richard IL,’ V. v.41: 

“Music is the one thing that can increase the 
pathetic effect of the scene. Shakespeare's use of 
music is a suggestive subject of study. As illus- 
trations note the scene of Lear’s partial recovery 
(* King Lear,’ LV. vii.); ‘Julius Cysar,’ LV. iii. 266, 
where * the music and a song’ remove the — oo 
of stir and unrest left by the dispute between 
Brutus and Cassius, and so stimulate the imagina- 
tion that it is ready to be moved by the manifesta- 
tion of the supernatural that follows; and ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ ILI. ii. (the scene of Bassanio’s 
choice of the casket), and Act V., where ‘the 
touches of sweet harmony’ stealing through the 
moonlit silence transport us from the hot, thronged 
law court and its fierce passions to a region of lyric 
romance in which the lovers are at home. On the 
stage, especially in pathetic scenes, a musical 
accompaniment almost always adds charm. Hence 
music is a great feature in modern representations 


been written by modern composers, ¢.g., for 
‘Henry VILL’ No one can doubt that Shake- 
speare himself had a great love of music, and con- 
siderable knowledge too, though not, I suppose, the 
scientific knowledge of it that Milton had.” 

Your correspondent appears to represent 
me as arguing that because music is an 
effective element in scenes such as_ those 
referred to and is introduced by Shakespeare, 
and because the musical accompaniment is an 
important feature in a Shakespearian revival 
at the Lyceum or Her Majesty’s, therefore 
Shakespeare himself must have had a con- 
siderable knowledge of music. Whether this 
is a fair interpretation of my remarks | leave 
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your readers to judge. As to the general 
question “ Was shabteeene musical ?” there 
are some interesting pages in Dr. Brandes’s 
great work (i. 199-202). Perhaps some of 
your correspondents could tell us something 
about the conclusions arrived at by the 
writers mentioned by Dr. Brandes who have 
made a special study of the 
V. Veriry. 

GALLows Birps aNnp Oruers (9 §, iv. 127, 
233). 

*Tomtit, a Blue Titmouse (Parus ceruleus).—I 
am aware that this little bird will choose curious 
places for bringing up its young, but the following 
surpasses all | ever before heard of. Some years 
ago, a man of the name of Tom Otter murdered his 
sweetheart at a place called Drinsey Nook, in Lin- 
colnshire. The assassin suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law, and was gibbeted near the 
place where he committed the fatal deed. It ap- 
pears, that whilst the carnivorous tomtit was feed- 
ing on the flesh of the malefactor, he had an eye to 
a comfortable habitation in the vicinity of so much 
cheer ; and as there was no hole in the gibbet post 
to suit his purpose, he actually took possession of 
the dead man’s mouth, and he and his mate brought 
forth a brood of young cannibals; and more than 
that, they built there the next year and were equally 
successful in rearing their young. I think I hear 
some of your readers say, ‘Come, come, Mr. Wood- 
cock (Scdopax rusticola); you are now dealing in 
the marvellous, and are rather stretching it’; 
but I can assure you, sir, it is correct, as I have 
had it corroborated by several eye-witnesses.— 
Id.” [Scdlopax rusticola, Chilwell, Notts, 21 Oct., 
1832 (sic).}—Lowdon’s Magazine of Natural History, 
April, 1832 [sic], vol. v. p. 288. 

* About two years ago [1839] they [the Gonas=i, or 
robber-swineherds of the Bakony forest] attacked 
a castle and plundered it of seventeen thousand 
florins; but within six months afterwards, I saw 
the sparrows build their nests in the skulls of those 
who had performed this exploit.”—-Kohl’s * Austria,’ 
p. 196. 

I suspect that skulls and skeletons were 
formerly as common nesting-places as iron 
lamp-posts now, Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


“ PETIGREWE” (9% §S. v. 49, 117).—-The 
etymology of pedigree is now known. The 
explanation petit degre, of course a corruption 
of an older petit gre, “little step,” was no 
doubt the “popular etymology” of the six- 
teenth century. But it is certainly wrong, 
because all the earlier spellings show that 
the word ended in -x, -ve, -ew, or something 
of that kind, for which -ee was substituted in 
order to make an imaginary sense. 

In short, it was explained in an excellent 
letter by Mr. C. Sweet, printed in the Ath: 
nernm, 30 March, 1895, nearly five years ago 
The older spellings show that the Anglo- 
French form must have been pee (or pe) de 


grue, lit., “foot of a crane.” That pee was the | 


| 


A.F. form of F. pied appears from the word 
cap-a-pee or cap-a-pe, for which see * Historical 
English Dictionary,’ noting that the earliest 
examples show the A.F. form pe, not the 
Central F. pre. 

Mr. Sweet further explained what the term 
“foot of a crane” really meant. It was the 
old name for a mark resembling the modern 
“ broad arrow,” é.¢., three short lines radiating 
from a common centre, like the three toes of 
a crane’s foot. See the numerous uses of the 
similar term pétte-d'ote, goose-foot, in Littré. 
This peculiar symbol was actually used in old 
pedigrees to signify the branching out of the 
descendants from the paternal stock. By 
placing this sign under a man’s name it was 
signified that the names in the line beneath 
were the names of his children. 

[ now give a few quotations, to show that 
the older forms did not, as a rule, terminate 
in -e or -ee; neither did they, as a rule, employ 
the voiceless dental ¢, but rather the voiced d. 

That who so lyst loke and doe vnfolde 

The pee de Grewe of these cronicles olde. 

Lydgate, ‘ Siege of Thebes,’ fol. Ee 1, back, 1. 7. 

Cf. the spelling peedegrue, riming with 
virtue, in a poem by Lydgate, written in 1426, 
printed in ‘Polit. Poems,’ ed. Wright, ii. 138. 
[he less correct form peticru is given by 
Ducange in his ‘ Dictionary.’ 

In my larger ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ | 
cite the spellings pedegru, pedegrw, pedygru, 
pedegrewe, as well as petygru, petygrwe, trom 
the ‘Promptorium Parvulorum,’ 1440 ; pete- 
greu from a note in Hearne’s * Robert of Glou- 
cester, p. 585; and show that the form in 

alsgrave (1530) is petigrewe, whilst the fairly 
correct form pedigrew occurs as late as in the 
vocabulary by Levius (1570). 

More than this, I pointed out, as early as 
in the first edition of my ‘Dictionary’ in 1882, 
that the known forms all point back to the 
sense “crane’s foot,” though | wholly failed to 
discover the reason. WaAtLter W. SKEAT. 


(9" v. 7, 111).—The 
wooden spoon is thus alluded to by Lord 
Byron in * Don Juan,’ ¢. iii. st. ex. :— 

Sure my invention must be down at zero, 

And | grown one of many “ wooden spoons” 
Of verse (the name with which we Cantabs please 
To dub the last of honours in degrees). 
This facetious hierogly ph seems happy enough 
and is not difficult to decipher. “Spoon” 
stands for spooney=an intellectual babe or 
duffer, so dubbed because he can still only 
digest the pap and spoon-meat of knowledge. 
The spoon is wooden in sly allusion to the 
implied character of the recipient’s cranium, 
and there is possibly, for some, a further 
reminiscence of the obsolete adjective “ woud ” 
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=mad or wild. Applied to a recent Bene- 
dick, the phrase acquires additional point as 
hinting at the amorous spooney’s “spooning, ’ 
or sheepish ogling and windy sighing as he 
sits tied to his Dulcinea’s apron-strings. The 
actual wooden spoon will be useful to the 
nincompoop in his married state, to eat his 
daily ftlapdoodle* with. Of course all this 
amicable banter of young men and close 
friends is given and taken in perfect good 
humour. The funny foreigner A the other 
day, thought he was scoring a capital joke 
by sending a solitary thirty copecks to one 
ot the papers here “towards furnishing mar- 
malade for the British now prisoners at the 
seat of war,” would have done well to keep 
the money and buy himself a wooden spoon 
for his meals. H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


Box-trons (9% S. vy. 104).—The enclosed 
extract may be ad rem :— 

“Once, when checking my boasting too frequently 
of myself in company, he said to me, ‘ Boswell, you 
often vaunt so much as to provoke ridicule. You put 
me in mind of a man who was standing in the kitchen 
of an inn with his back to the fire, and thus accosted 
the person next him, “* Do you know, sir, who I 
am?” ‘“* No, sir,” said the other, “‘ 1 have not that 
advantage.” “Sir,” said he, “‘I am the great Twalm- 
ley, who invented the New Floodgate [ron.”’ The 
rome of Killaloe, on my repeating the story to 
him, defended Twalmley by observing that he was 
entitled to the epithet of great ; for Virgil, in his 
group of worthies in the Elysian tields— 

Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi 

(‘ En.,’ vi. 660, &e.)— 


mentions 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes.” 
(Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ chap. li., under 
date of April, 1783.) 

And to this passage the biographer appends 
a note :— 

“What the great Twalmley was so proud of 
having invented, was neither more nor less than a 
kind of box-iron for smoothing linen.” 

GNomon. 

Temple. 

“Marquéte” (9 §. iv. 499; v. 76).—In 
Zola’s * La Béte Humaine ’—that fearful night- 
mare of lust and blood, relieved by many a 
vivid and masterly description of scenes and 
events of railway life—the word marquis 
repeatedly occurs to denote the sheds with 
glass and metal awning built over portions 
of the lines at stations to protect the rolling 
stock, e.y., in chap. i. p. 1: “A gauche, les 
marquises des halles couvertes ouvraient 
leurs porches géants, aux vitrages enfumés,” 
&e. The word here has evidently undergone 


* The stuff they feed fools on, as an old novel 
tells. —Printer’s devil. 


a similar extension of meaning to that sus- 
tained by “pavilion.” In the passage quoted 
from ‘Pere Goriot’ is not the marquise the 
awning (of whatever material composed) over 
the steps leading from the street or drive 
into the hall?) £n passant, I notice in Zola’s 
book a technical use of “omnibus” to 
signify a mixed train (first, second, and third 
classes), as distinguished from “special,” 
“fast,” “express,” “luggage,” &e. I had a 
jovial friend here, a French actor, M. Buislay, 
who nearly killed us with laughing in his 
chameleon réle of the “ actor omnibus.” 
H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


“La voiture s'‘arrétant sous la marquise du 
perron.” In this sense Larousse thus explains 
nuarqdu ise 

‘Sorte d’auvent placé au-dessus et en avant d’une 
porte, d’un quai d’embarquement de chemin de fer, 
atin d’abriter de la pluie len personnes qui montent 
en voiture ou qui en descendent.” 

Whence it evidently corresponds to the 
“awnings” which are used at our balls, 
weddings, &c, and are temporarily erected 
to protect those alighting from their 
carriages from inclemencies of weather. 

J. HoLtpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

Wimbledon. 


A Poker Virtue (9 S. v. 108).—I have 
seen the poker placed in the position men- 
tioned in wer al oe cottages with the object 
of making a dull or lazy fire burn, and 
though I have witnessed the result as desired, 
I do not attribute this to the virtue of the 
kitchen poker, or any other virtue except 
that of the fire, which, growing stronger, 
“burnt up,” as the folks said. It is forty 
years since I saw the poker placed in this 
way, but I do not suppose that the practice, 
or the belief in it, is dead. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


It is scarcely a question of the poker, but 
one of iron. See Elworthy, ‘ Evil Eve, 1895, 
and Hartland, ‘ Legend of Perseus,’ 1894-6, 
3 vols. The editorial note is, I believe, as 
correct as our knowledge will allow. 


Ulverston. 


There seems to me to be a fatal objection 
to the sign-of-the-cross theory, namely, that 
grates with horizontal bars are, comparatively 
speaking, a modern invention. I should think 
that the poker has a real virtue only so long 
as it keeps the coals off the bottom of the 
grate, and so lets in plenty of air to feed com- 


bustion. ‘This, having often been found to 
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answer, might easily ry to virtue being 

attributed to the poker when it really be- 

longed only to the air that the poker let in. 
F. 


bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Emery S. v. 27, 115).—There is not a 
pedigree of the Emery family in the Visita- 
tions of Bedfordshire, but at p. 206 of vol. xix. 
of the Harleian Society is a list of gentry, 
taken 1667-8, who are said to have sold their 
estates and left the county during the past 
forty years. This contains Emery of Arlesey. 
At p. 91 it states that Anne, daughter and 
coheir of Thomas Emery, of Arlesey, married 
Thomas Carter, of Barford. 

Joun 


“Trish FEARAGURTHOK” (9 vy. 108),— 
From Lrish feur (grass) and gortach (hungry, 
greedy, starving). The phrase is well known 
in Ulster; and only in October of last year, 
in the Century Magazine, Seumas Mac Manus 
used it in one of his Donegal stories. The 


Jeur-qortach is a sudden hunger-weakness, 


which attacks people when they have been 
so unlucky as to walk upon particular spots 
of grass. It is, of course, metaphorical in the 
quotation from the Z'imes 

James Piatt, Jun. 


Lytes oF Lytres Cary (9 S. 107).—See 
(1) ° Pedigree of Lyte, by H. M. Lyte, 1867, 
Svo., sheet : (2) ‘Visitation of Somersetshire,’ 
1623, with additions from earlier Visitations 
by R. Mundy, 1838, privately printed by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart. (p. 115); (3) ‘Lytes 
Cary Manor House; with Notices of the Lyte 
Family,’ by William George, Bristol, 1879, 8vo. 

Hersert B. Crayron. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


DEPRECIATION OF CoINAGE v. 87).— 
Perhaps Edward learnt this 
trick from his great rival Philip the Fair, 
with whom he established a ve ry close alliance. 
P hilip’s depreci iations were, of course, the result 
of a perpetually empty and needy e xchequer, 
Naturally they were odious, and gained him 
the sobriquet of “ Faux- Monn: ayeur.” Philip, 
like Edward, used many ill means as the sole 
way to great and far-reaching ends. 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Tue Borrtep ALE or Burton (9% S. 
67).—-Referring to the advertisement that 
your correspondent A. F. R. supplies from the 
London Daily Post and General Advertiser of 
25 May, 1738, the following may be of interest 
to him or to some of your readers. I gather 
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aren Geo. Redway, York Street, Covent 
Garden, 1888, p. 526, that the ales of Burton, 
the hub of the brewing world, were com- 
paratively little known until the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, by reason 
of the then cost of inland transit, which was 
carried on by means of the old common stage 
waggon, and was, of course, ruinous. It was 
not till the passing of the Trent Navigation 
Act, 1698, that the trade began to assume 
any importance among the Staffordshire 
industries. Brindley followed later on with 
his network of canals and inland navigation, 
and then the town came to the front, and the 
Midland Railway afterwards placed the crown 
of on it, 

The Rey. Richard Warner, writing in 1804, 
said Burton-on-Trent employs seven breweries 

‘‘in making that rich and glutinous beverage named 
after the town and well known in the neighbourhood 
of Gray’s Inn Lane, * balm of the cares, sweet solace 
of the toils,’ of many an exhausted L imb of the Law 
who at the renowned Peacock reinvigorates the 
powers with a nipperkin of Burton ale ‘and a whitf 
of the Indian weed.” 

According to the census of 1821 there were 
only 867 men and 61 boys engaged in all the 
breweries then in work at Burton. 

Dr. Shaw in his * History and Antiquities 
of Staffordshire,’ 1798, in speaking of the 
brewing trade of Burton, says :— 

“The first origin of this business here was about 
©) Years ago, and simply commenced with a few 
Public houses, and one Benjamin Prilson [a a 
for Wilson) was the first who began in a sma ll way 
the business of a common brewer. This Benjamin 
Wilson was either the Father of the first great 
Brewer of Burton Ales or it may have been himself, 
for his letters (still extant) show that he had ests ab- 
lished a fine flourishing foreign trade in Burton Ales 
in 1748.” 

The before-mentioned Benjamin Wilson was 
succeeded by § Samuel Allsopp 

Marchant in pp. 528 ~ 529 goes on to 
quote from a work on * Burton and its Beer, 
written by Dr. Bushnan in 1852, and to take 
up the thread of the narrative where Dr. 
Shaw leaves off, and animadverts on the 
virtues and character of good “old Benjamin 
Wilson, ” and goes on to corroborate :— 

“In those early days the cost of transit by the 
common stage Waggon was such as to prohibit 
Burton in London except to the very ilthy 
and exclusive classes, and it is strange to read that 
Benjamin Wilson’s Burton Beer was better known 
in Russia, where he did a large trade, than it was in 
the metropolis, The Empress Catherine and the 
Czar Peter freely drank the Beer at their respective 
Courts before it bee ame popular at St. James under 
the Four Georg 

Baron Hindlip, better known perhaps as 
Sir Hy. Allsopp, who died in 1887, full of years 


from W. T. Marchant’s ‘In Praise of Ale, | as he was of honours, was a son of the before- 
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mentioned Samuel Allsopp, who succeeded 
the said Benjamin Wilson. Whether the 
latter built the first brewery he occupied or 
not is a moot point. See further Marchant’s 
‘In Praise of Ale,’ p. 531 and following pages. 
G. GREEN SMITH. 

Moorland Grange, Bournemouth. 

Reape (9° S. v. 68). — William 
Reade (or Rede), Bishop of Chichester, 1369 
1385, was a native of the diocese of Exeter, 
and was studying at Exeter College, Oxford, 
before 1337. In 1344 he was Fellow of Merton, 
and was a great benefactor to the libraries 
of Exeter, Oriel, Balliol, and New colleges. 
Archbishop Simon de Islip (formerly a 
Fellow of Merton) in 1363 appointed William 
Reade Provost of Wingham College (for 
secular canons) in Kent, which position he 
resigned three years later, and became Arch- 
deacon of Rochester. Pope Urban VY. ap- 
pointed him Bishop of Chichester, and he 
was consecrated at Avignon. Died 18 August, 
1385, and was buried in his cathedral. For 
further particulars (and also of Robert Reade) 
see ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,” and ‘ Memorials of 
Chichester,” by Dean Stephens. In the 
(fentleman’s Magazine, 1817, part ii. pp. 322-7, 
William Rede is said to be of the Read family 
in Marden, Kent, but the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
says he was born in the diocese of Exeter. 

Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 

In reply to the inquiry of H.S., I may say 
that I have the printed bill of a sale by auction 
in 1802 of property belonging to the then late 
Mr. William Reade, at the foot of which is, 
“Further particulars may be known by 
application to Mr. G. Reade, or Messrs. 
Hodding, in Salisbury.” The above William 
Reade, of Fryan Court, Fordingbridge, was 
the partner of Alderman Michael Burrough 
in the New Sarum Bank. PLANTAGENET. 


Tue LATE Mr. Bernarp Quariten (9 §. 
v. 83, 116).—What Mr. G. J. Hotyvoake says 
at the last reference is the hardest public rap 
the second-hand bookselling fraternity has 
received for many a day. It amounts to this, 
that Mr. Quaritch cleared away ninety-nine | 
books from a poor man’s table for less than 
the value of a Saliaune newspaper, and for 
the hundredth book gave twelve ion less | 
than its market value, and then told the un- 
fortunate seller that he (the seller) could “do | 
better without them.” We must accept the | 
statement, for it is not a hearsay report, but 
written over the respected name of one of 
the actual parties to the transaction. Per- 
sonally I considered Mr. Quaritch a rather | 
blunt and offhand book-dealer, but certainly 
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incapable of such a transaction. I can imagine 
one defence, viz., that they were not worth 
the room they took up ; but in that case why 
take them at all? We must also remember 
that seller and purchaser living next door 
the cost of packing and carriage was practi- 
eally nil. Ne Qum Nits. 


“Entree” (9t" S. v. 100).—This word was 
fully discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. ix. and x., 
where it is shown that, as now used by 
brewers, it is meaningless. 

taALPH THoMas. 


“An END” S. v. 65, 137).—When the 
cobbler whose words are reported said of his 
yuttons, “Because they most an ind stops 
on,” he certainly meant “for the most part.” 
See the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ under ‘ An-end.’ 
Understood as above, most an end was good 
enough English for Bishop Sanderson and 
Milton ; and Bishop Warburton has it in his 
‘Divine Legation, Dedication to the Free- 
thinkers’ (1738). Here in Suffolk, a labourer 
advancing in years may still be heard to say, 
“My working-days are over most an end.” 


| Marlesford. 
| 


All your correspondents on this phrase 
‘ignore the ‘H.E.D.,. which gives a full ex- 
planation in the article on ‘t An, prep. 
Obsfolete].’ The article on ‘ An-end,’ marked 
also “ Obsolete,” contains several examples of 
most an end dated from 1570 to 1691, where 
most means “almost,” and an-end “ con- 
tinually,” the expression “to the end” im- 
plying continuity. Other meanings of an-end 
are “in the end” (obsolete), and “on end,” or 
“upright,” in which sense it is at least above 
sixty years older than Dr, Murray’s earliest 
example (1593), being noted by Palsgrave in 
1530 at p. 530 a, “sette hym an ende, mettez /e 
dehout.” 

Mr. Ratcrirre’s explanation is wide of the 
mark. An end may, as he says, be a short 
provincialism for “a waxt end ”—in London 
usually called “a wax-end”; but such an 
article has nothing to do with the phrase 
under notice. “ Wax-ends,” with needles for 
using them, it will perhaps interest Mr. 
RATCLIFFE to know, have for some time 
been vended by London gutter traders. I 
have used them myself to repair a valise. 
An end is noted by Halliwell, but a reference 
to the dialect dictionary would be useful. 

F, ADAMS. 

109, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


“Hanky Panky” (9 S. v. 26).—The fol- 
lowing from the Daily Chronicle of 20 Jan. 
deserves to be enshrined in the pages of 
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‘*N. & Q.,’ as an example of the strange way 
in which a writer's meaning may be misap- 
prehended. It is difficult to understand how 
any reader could think that the curious co- 
incidence recorded is a “ possible solution ” 
of any problem, or that it was contributed 
in order to “suggest ” such solution :— 

“What is the origin of the well-known phrase 
‘hanky-panky’? A possible solution is suggested 
by a correspondent in the current Notes and Queries. 
In the Monthly Mirror of July, 1796, there is re 
corded the marriage of Capt. Hankey, of the Ist 
Regiment of Foot Guards, to Miss Pankey, of 
Bedford Square.” 

F. W. Reap. 


Is it not a libel upon what there is no 
reason to consider other than the fair names 
of Capt. Hankey of the Guards and Miss 
Pankey of Bedford Square to assume, from 
the coincidence of the names with our word 
“hanky-panky,” that there was any of the 
latter about their marriage ceremony as 
recorded in the Monthly Mirror of July, 
1796? The word is generally associated with 
trickery, as “hanky-panky tricks.” Of what 
ante-nuptial “hanky-panky ” was this happy 
couple guilty that their names should be 
thus besmirched? Yet in the newspapers of 
and about 23 January the phraseis repeatedly, 
and without aparticle of evidence, attributed, 
as to its origin, to this coincidence of names. 
The word I understand to be merely an 
imitation of the. meaningless formulas of 
jugglery (‘ Cent. Dict.’), a reduplicative, like 
“hugger-mugger,” “jiggery-pokery,” &c., lack 
ing any definite etymological origin, and 
denoting shuffling conduct, chicanery. There 
is a book on conjuring entitled ‘ Hanky- 
panky.’ “Hanky-panky” and “ hocus-pocus ” 
are each one-half almost pure Hindustanee 
(‘ The English Gypsies and their Language ’) ; 
and Barrére and Leland inform us that 
“the Gypsies use ‘huckeny’ and ‘hunky’ to signify 
deceit......In Gypsy, ‘ huckeny-pokee,’ or ‘ ponkee,’ 
means the adroit substitution by sleight-of-hand of 
a bundle containing lead or stone for another con- 
taining money or valuables.” 

“Hankin” is commercial slang for the im- 
position upon others of bad work for good 
—in short, for trade trickery. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcnaet. 


Extoma By W. M. Praep (9" 8. v. 26, 75). 
—In Knight's Penny Magazine, a little periodi- 
cal issued in 1846, may be found no fewer than 


fourteen poetical enigmas by this author, and 


the key is given to them by artistic designs 
at the side. ‘Sir Hilary’s Prayer’ is, however, 
accompanied by an engraving, the upper part 
of which represents a knight in armour, with 
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the lower part depicts ladies lamenting over 
the dead on the battle-field, as they are said 
to have done at Chevy Chace. The little 
periodical was one of great merit, but was dis- 
continued after a short career of some six 
months, as it was “caviare to the general,” 
and not much appreciated by the reading 
public. 

Whether a complete collection of the 
enigmas by Winthrop Mackworth Praed 
has ever been published I cannot say ; but 
the New Monthly Magazine of former years 
contains several which are signed ®*, and are 
not found in the above-named periodical. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[Most, if not all of them are, we believe, in 
Praed’s ‘Collected Poetical Works.’] 

Brotuers Mayor anp TowN CLERK AT 
SAME Time (9% S. v. 8).—Nathaniel Clayton 
was elected Town Clerk of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne in July, 1785, and resigned his office on 
23 Dec., 1822, when he was succeeded by his 
son, John Clayton, the well-known antiquary. 
During Nathaniel Clayton’s town clerkship 
his elder brother, Robert, was Mayor of New- 
castle three times, namely, in 1804-5, 1812-3, 
and 1817-8. Early in our history we find 
father and son filling these respective offices. 
Sir John Marley, the Royalist Mayor at the 
siege of Newcastle in 1644, was re-elected to 
that office after the Restoration, i.e. at 
Michaelmas, 1661. On 14 June following 
his son, Robert Marley, was elected Town 
Clerk, and filled the post till May, 1675. 

RicHarp WELForD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Mr. Hucues quotes Mr. E. Windeatt as 
Town Clerk, and his brother, Mr. T. W. Win- 
deatt, as Mayor of Totnes. He might have 
added that Mr. F. K. Windeatt succeeded his 
father (on the latter being appointed Mayor 
last November) as borough magistrates’ clerk 
in the same ancient town. The family triplet, 
however, has just been broken, for Mr. 
(Lieut.) F. K. Windeatt has resigned his 
position, pro tem., and is now on his way, as 
a volunteer, to the front in South Africa. 
The genial gentleman in question bears the 
local reputation of being the best marks- 
man in Totnes. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Rate OF THE Sun’s Morton (9 S. v. 89). 
—The answer to Dr. Smyrue PALMer’s query 
is not quite so simple as it may seem. For 
the time in question will be affected, not only 
by the declination of the sun and the latitude 
of the place of observation, but the apparent 


shield and sword, looking upwards, whilst | duration of rising or setting will to some 
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extent be modified by the varying effects of 
refraction. I will, however, take the most 
simple case, when the station is at the 
equator and the sun is vertical over it, which 
he will be at the equinoxes, so that he rises 


in a vertical circle, and the effects of refrac- | 


tion are very much smaller than they are in 
high latitudes (they are not great in Baby- 
lonia). Now the sun’s apparent semi- 
diameter at the earth’s mean distance is 
16° 1°18, so that his apparent diameter is 


32° 2°36. In the case supposed then, as he | 


yasses through the whole circuit of the 
(360) in twenty-four hours, and 
360° : 24": :32' 2°36: 2™ 5°92, the sun will, at 
that place and time, occupy 2™ 5°92 in rising 
above the horizon. At all other places this 
duration will be somewhat longer. The 
Nautical Almanae gives the duration of passing 
the meridian of Greenwich for every day in 
the year. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Proverss Herperr’s ‘Jacuta Prv- 
pENTUM’ (9 8S. v. 108).—The proverb “ After 
the house is finished leave it” probably refers 
to the same superstition as the Italian 
“ Finita la casa, entra la morte.” 

THORNFIELD. 


“Wounpb” ror “ WinpED” (9% S, v. 4,95).— 
Entirely idle is the attempted vindication 
of Sir Walter Scott’s “ his ao he wound,” 
which has been offered with such confidence, 
the world being informed that “herein he is 
unquestionably correct.” In his wound we 
are bidden to behold “the real and regular 
past tense of the word wind.” 

But what reputable etymologist will now 
question that there are two distinct verbs 
wind, of which the one whose conjugation 
has been mistaken, the substantive wind 
rhematized, has, save by oversight, or worse, 
winded for its past tense? Moreover, before 
the days of Scott, who, the like of Chatterton 
and Pennant excepted, has substituted aound 
for it? Of the wind under discussion, winded, 
either as past tense or as past participle, 
has the support of Shakespeare, Chapman, 
Drayton, poe Dr. Johnson ; and wound, in its 
stead, takes rank, in a general way, with Sir 
Walter's 4artizan, both of them being spurio- 
sities. Of equal propriety, from the point of 
view of usage, are “one sticked and hus sticked” 
peas or beans, and “one winded and has 
winded” a horse or a horn; and who is 


best writers used overflown for overflowed, 
|now alone accepted. Let it be hoped that 
| henceforth, the example of Sir Walter Scott 
and Tennyson being declined as establish- 
ing a precedent, the classical “ he winded his 
horn” may be reinstated in its ee. 


Marlesford. 


Mr. Bayne says that Scott is here “un- 
questionably correct.” I refer to Skeat, 
‘Concise Etymological Dict.,’ s.». ‘Wind’ (1), 
| and find the following : “ Der. Wind, to blow a 
horn, pt. t. and pp. winded, ‘Much Ado,’ I. i. 
243, often oddly corrupted to wound!” The 
note of exclamation is Prof. Skeat’s. 


CINDERELLA (9 S. v. 86).—The writer of 
the note at this reference does not mention 
his reason for reviving a question ex- 
haustively treated and convincingly answered 
so lately as in 8 §. x. 331, 361. He quotes 
from a note in the ‘ Reminiscences of an Old 
Bohemian, “Vazr is the word in Perrault’s 
tales, not verre.” But why go for one’s 
Perrault to ‘ Reminiscences of an Old 
Bohemian’? What Perrault himself says is, 
“Elle luidonna ensuite une paire de pantoufles 
de verre, les plus jolies du monde.” To 
consider this an absurd notion must arise 
from a failure to understand that the events 
recorded did not occur in the age of Charles 
Perrault, the age of Louis XLV., when, doubt- 
less, people did not go to balls in slippers of 
glass, even if they went in slippers of vaz7, 
and when pumpkins were not changed into 
gilt coaches, nor white mice into dapple-grey 
horses. They occurred in the age of the 
fairy godmother, an age which was that of 
Perrault only in the sense that it was created 
by him, and in which, therefore, he was at 
liberty to make his shoes, whether for use or 
ornament, of just whatever he pleased. 

KILLIGREW. 


The notion of a glass slipper is not absurd. 
The fairies had a habit of wearing glass shoes, 
which they sometimes lost, and were dis- 
consolate until they found them again. This 
is mentioned in Keightley’s ‘Fairy Mytho- 
logy’ in a genuine folk-tale called ‘The 
Little Glass Shoe. Glass often figures in a 
marvellous way in the folk-tales. In some of 
the stories concerning Cinderella the shoes 
are of gold, not of glass. And gold must be 


known to say “I hid him” in place of “I 
hided him”? Between the two verbs wind | 
there is no more affinity than there is between 
the two verbs cleave, the two verbs /et, or the 
two verbs /ie. For a long time many of the 


as difficult to wear as glass. E. YARDLEY. 


THe TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE (9 S. v. 79, 
83).—I can remember when a boy, in 1844, 
the shop of John Cleave, 1, Shoe Lane, Fleet 
Street, and the proprietor, a short, stout man, 
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It was a a sho ) » for the sale of cheap publica 
tions, and [ have frequently spent a 
sums there. In those days there were issued 
several sheets supplying the place now 
occupied by penny newspapers, as Clark's 
Weekly Dispatch, White's Penny Weekly 
Broadsheet, The Penny Satirist; but no news 
was allowed to be inserted, as that would 
have been a violation of the Stamp Act. 
Cleaves Penny Gazette endeavoured . to 
supply the place of news by political ecari- 
catures, seller coarsely executed, of the pro 
minent events, and actors in them, of the day, 
in which Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wel 
lington, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Goulburn 
figured conspicuously, and honest John Bull 
was depicted as put to the torture in various 
forms, in order to extract money from his 
pocket. Be it remembered that those were 
the days when the Re "pe al of the Corn Laws 
was anxiously looked for, and there was the 
ery for cheap bread. After a career of some 


years Cleaves Penny Gazette changed both in | 


manner and matter, being issued in form like | 
Chambers’s Journal, and containing miscel- 
laneous articles usually taken from other 
periodicals. This ran a career of about two 
years, and became extinct about 1845. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ Dozzit” or “ (9 8. iv. 479; v.17). 
—It is not quite clear from Muss PEacock’s 
inquiry whe ther “ “dozzil” stands for any kind 
of scarecrow or only cut figures. 

Not long since I saw a figure of a gunner 
— his mimic gun at present arms on a tall 


, are called “ corn- in Seot- 
land. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


As to the meaning of this word a sugges 
tion is given in a note quoted in Baring 
Gould’s ‘A Book of the West, vol. i. p. 55, 
where reference is made to white rods, “on 
the top of which was a tossil made of white 
and ribband.” Henee “dossil” or 
“ dossel”—tossil—tassel. Ls the word “ dossil” 
applied to stack finials in other than bird or 
animal shapes ? H. SNowpen Warp. 

Hawthornden, Woodside Park, N. 


Cuurcn IN CANTERBURY OLDER THAN Sr. 
Martry’s (9 S. v. 26, 94).—An interesting 
correspondence concerning St. Pancras took 
place in the columns of the Church Times in 
March and April, 1897. In a letter signed 
“Gertrude M. Reynolds” (C. 7", 2 April, 1897) 
occurs the following sentence respecting the 
church at Canterbury :— 

“St. Augustine dedicated his first church in 
England in the name of that saint [St. Pancras]. 
The church of St. Pancras was of enormous extent, 
and stood in a field adjoining the St. Augustine's 
Missionary College. Part of the chancel arch, with 
Roman tiles, still stands; a pigstye is close by. It 
is surmised that St. Augustine chose this dedica- 
tion in memory of the little ‘ Angli’ through whom 
he came to Britain, St. Pancras being ac hild- martyr 
and a member of a noble Roman family.’ 

Other correspondents drew attention to 
various penny in England dedicated to 
St. Pancras, whose commemoration day is 
12 May, as Mr. ANDERSON supposes. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


stack, the centre one of three, near Bunn’s | 


Bank, an ancient entrenc shment between 
Attleborough and Old Buckenham in this 
county of Norfolk. 

Searecrows of all kinds, I believe, are called 
“shays,” “malkins,” or “ maw ‘kins. ” Thus, in 


Mr. Rider Haggard’s* Farmer’s Year’ (p. 105): | 


‘The mawkin nowadays is a poor creature com- 
pared with what he used isa wonder that 
any experienced rook consents to be scared by him. 
Thirty years or so ago he was really a work of art, 
with a hi ut, a coat, a stick, and sometimes a painte vl 
face, ferocious enough to frighten a little boy in the 
twilight, let alone a bird. Now a ri uw or two and 
a jumble-sale cloth cap are considered sufficient, 
hacked up generally by the argument, which may 
prove more effective, of a dead rook tied up by the 
leg “¢ to a stick.” 


And, again, of pige ons (at p. 264): “Tt is said 
that ‘ maw kins,’ or scarecrows, have no terrors 
for these bold bad birds.” 

A history of scarecrows has yet to be 
written ; they are referred to in Fletcher’s 
* Bonduea’ (Act IL. se. ili.): “Men of clouts 
set to keep crows from orchards,” and these, 


Miscellaneous 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


| St. Peter in Rome and his Tomb on the Vatican 
Hill. By A. S. Barnes, M.A. (Sonnenschein 
& Co.) 
| From a careful study of ancient plans of St. Peter's 
at Rome and the lie of the ground, Mr. Barnes 
| convinced himself that the tomb of St. Peter is 
| actually lying beneath the floor of the apse of that 
august cathedral. In order to put this conviction 
of his to the test, he was permitted to make investi 
gations on the spot in February, IS9S8, and he began 
| operations in the little chapel of S. Salvatorino, 
| which lies to the left of a visitor to the crypt as he 
looks eastward. It is supposed that it was through 
| this means of approach that Charlemagne visited 
| the body of the saint in 774 At the close of the 
| sixth century St. Gregory of Tours certainly 
| mentions that an entrance to it was practicable at 
that time, though it may be doubted whether his 
words, “hoe sepulehrum sub altari collocatum 
valde rarum habetur,” exactly bear the meaning 
jwhich Mr. Barnes attributes to them, “his 
sepulchre, which is placed under the altar, is 
exceedingly rarely entered” (p. 189) From a 
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minute examination of this underground chapel 
the author came to the conclusion that a temporary 
masking wall now conceals a door which may give 
entrance, he thinks, to the sepulchral vault which 
contains the remains of the Apostle. 

This somewhat shadowy and speculative theory, | 
is it may be considered, is the raison d’étre of the | 
large and handsome volume before us. The remain- 
ing chapters deal with the oft-written and much 
debated subject of St. Peter’s last years, his visit | 
to Rome, and his martyrdom there. The numerous 
traditions which have gathered around the small | 
amount of historical fact which is available Mr. 
Barnes tells over again in an interesting and 
straightforward way, from the Romanist point of 
view, and with abundance of archzxological, monu 
mental, and literary evidence. On some subsidiary 
points we might fairly differ from his conclusions. 
We cannot see, ¢.g., that the dismemberment and 
distribution of portions of a saint’s body among 
competing churches by authority of the Pope was 
a pious and laudable way of avoiding the similar 
danger that might be likely to occur from the 
profane hands of the barbarian invaders, especially 
as Pope Gregory the Great had already laid it 
down to be a thing “ most intolerably sacrilegious 
for any man to touch the bodies of the saints,” and 
had declared, **‘ We are astonished almost beyond 
belief to hear it asserted that it is the custom among 
the Greeks thus to raise the bones of the saints.” 
Surely there was a falling-off here in later Roman 
practice. The heads of St. Peter and St. Paul are | 
still kept, without rebuke, above the Papal altar in 
the church of S. Giovanni Laterano! Again, we 
are surprised that a divine so well read as Mr. | 
Barnes should appear to find a difficulty in the | 
fact of the “‘ strange” epithet /upus, a wolf, being 
given to St. Paul in an old inscription of the | 
ninth or tenth century which was extant in Rome 
in the fifteenth century. It occurs in the lines :— 

Quod lupe Paule tuo ore vehis Domino 

Hic Petre Divini tribueras fercula Verbi. 
The allusion is obviously to Genesis xlix. 27: 
* Benjamin lupus rapax, mane comedet predam, 
et vespere dividet spolia,” it being a well-known 
commonplace of the Sestiee (Tertullian, Ambrose, 
Augustine, &c.) to refer these words to the Ben- 
jamite St. Paul as the sometime persecutor of the 
Christian Church. We have noticed a few other 
slips. In quoting St. John xxi. 18, ** When thou 
art old another shall guide thee ”(p. 101), the word 
italicized is a mistake for gird (“ alius te cinget ”). 
Moreover, in an inscription of Innocent LIL. the 
word coisrvrlita as ending an hexameter ought 
rather to be printed coisraé/ita. We should not 
forget to say that the work is beautifully printed 
and fully illustrated with plans and views. 


The Mysteries of Chronology, with Proposal for a 
New English Era to be called the Victorian. By 
F. F. Arbuthnot. (Heinemann, 1900 and V.E. 64.) 

WHEN an author commences his book by telling us 

that it is “‘a very slipshod work,” we hardly know 

whether he is deprecating or inviting criticism and 
asking for contradiction. Other puzzles come upon 
us as we glance through the work. This, however, 
we may say, that much in it is well worthy of con- 
sideration, though we cannot assent to all our 
author’s conclusions, some of which are of a rather 
dreary kind. He claims, however, that truth has 
ever been his guiding star, and naively adds, 
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“What a ditlicult pursuit!” By the expression 
which we first quoted is probably meant that the 
subject-matter is of rather a miscellaneous kind 
and only loosely coherent ; therefore the contents 
are given in the preface as well as in a table. 
Much of the book is occupied with learned dis- 
cussions regarding the times of the introduction 
of the Arabic numerals into Europe and that of 
reckoning dates by Anno Domini. In reference to 
the former, a date on the tower of the church at 
Monken Hadley seems to have been overlooked ; 
and in relation to the latter we may point out that 
quite recently it was shown in ‘N. & Q.’ that 
Dionysius Exiguus did give dates from the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord, which makes needless the sugges- 
tion that what are called Bede’s writings are of 
much later date than his time. Our author also 


| doubts the authorship of the works ascribed to 


King Alfred, and, with similar historical scepticism, 
suggests that the Bayeux tapestry was manu- 
factured centuries after the Norman Conquest. 
Now in all matters of this kind it is a truism that 
much caution is necessary in elaborating the history 
of periods before we have existing manuscript 
authority, and there is always a risk of later 
copyists intentionally or unintentionally altering 
or modifying their originals, yet it is not beyond 
the power of research to construct truthfully the 
great lines of history. Dates, of course, form 
the skeleton of history, and here we are often 
able to check those of important events by records 
of celestial appearances, particularly of eclipses. 
Several are mentioned in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle’; and one of these enables us to prove that 
Alfred’s great victory over the Danes took place one 
year earlier than that given in the copies from which 
our printed version is taken—the probability of errors 
in which had already been shown by Mr. Stevenson 
on other grounds. We need not, then, date authentic 
English history from the accession of bluff King 
Hal, though future historians will doubtless be 
obliged to Mr. Arbuthnot for his discussion of the 
dates of the births, accessions, and deaths of the 
English kings and queens. But whilst yielding to 
none in respect for her present Majesty, or appre- 
ciation of the greatness and importance of her 
reign, it would, we think, be a retrograde step to 
introduce another era of reckoning dates from her 
accession, as is suggested by our author and exem- 
plitied in his title-page. 


Some Principles and Services of the Prayer-Book 
Historically Considered. Edited by J. Wickham 
Legg. (Rivingtons.) 

Four essays on current topics of Church interest 

by three well-informed laymen are here gathered 

into a volume. The writers being more or less 
specialists on the subjects with which they deal, 
their opinions will doubtless obtain the attention 
they deserve. The editor, himself a conservative 
representative of the old High Church school, 
we md well defines his position by referring at the 
veginning of his essay to “‘ the disastrous pontificate 
of Dr. Tait”; but he is far from consenting to the 

claim of the modern priestling that each may be a 

law unto himself if he thinks he knows better than 

his ecclesiastical superiors. As he pithily puts it, 

When clergymen put on the surplice 

the servants of the Church and cease to be their 

own masters.” He consistently condemus in one 
breath the three hours’ service on Good Friday, 
and lantern services, egg services, flower services, 
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and other modern extravagances of pious faddists. 
Nor has he any patience with the racing speed 
with which the officiant hurries a the 
service, supposing it to be good form because 
Newman is said to have set that fashion. Indeed, 
not once nor twice Dr. Legg points out, with evident 
relish, the limitations and ignorances of that in- 
fluential divine, to whose ipse dizxit too much 
deference has been given. In defending the 
Anglican Church from hasty charges of Erastianism, 
the editor brings into prominence the significance 
of the king being anointed at his coronation, he 
being thereby consecrated to ecclesiastical functions 
and invested with spiritual jurisdiction, almost in 
the same way as a oo The proper term, he 
maintains, for this|legitimate kingly authority in 
the Church is Regalism, as distinct from Eras- 
tianism. Mr. Cuthbert Atchley contributes a 
learned paper, with no lack of historical illustra- 
tions, on The Ceremonial Use of Lights.’ We fail 
to apprehend his meaning when he says that 
formerly “in the vast majority of cases this sacra- 
ment [baptism] was administered by the roadside, 
so thatjthere were lights at all” (p. 25). The 
remaining essay on ‘The English Altar and its 
Surroundings’ 1s characterized by good sense and 
also by an Luglish feeling on Church matters, 
which, indeed, predominates throughout the book, 
and is a welcome feature in these days of Romanizing 
manuals. 


A Shetland Minister in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Rev. John Willcock, B.D., Lerwick. (Kirkwall, 
Leonards. ) 

Tuts life of the Rev. John Mill is by the same 

author to whom is owing the life of that maddest 

of Scottish heroes and coxcombs, Sir Thomas 

Urquhart of Cromartie (see 9" S. iv. 449). A 

certain antiquarian interest attends the proceedings 

of this worthy. His claims, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, to cast out devils, and his 
treatment generally of demons, for whom he had 

a wonderful Aair, give the book a _ certain 

interest. Mill represents, however, the most 

perverse, joyless, and repellent form of Presby- 
terianism, and is a singularly unamiable, acrid, and 
unsympathetic personage. A stern and pharisaical 
condemner of others, he seems capable of language 
almost as bad as that he condemns. He describes 
in the course of a sea-voyage how “the hellish 
blasphemies of the cursed tars damning one another 
put me in greater fear than the danger we were 
in.” Another time he says concerning his adver- 
sary, whom, however, he alleges to be Satan, 
holding possession of a woman: “I called him (as 
indeed he was) a damned rascal for his impudence.” 
One story (p. 95) concerning a tailor in Channer- 
wick, who made a suit of clothes for the devil, is 
very curious, and probably, as our author says, 
unique. The Rev. John Mill detected the fiend, 
though disguised as ‘a very respectable-looking 
gentleman,” and compelled him to sweep out of 
the house “ina cloud of blue sulphurous flame.” 
Perhaps the most graphic picture in the book is 
that of “‘the strange called Influenza,” 
which in 1782 was raging through Britain. A not 
hopelessly unpalatable remedy for that complaint 
is given, but our faith in it is not great enough to 
induce us to burden our pages with it. We are not 
surprised that our hero’s daughters turned out none 
too well, or that children “fled at the first sight of 
him.” We have, indeed, been shown few personages 
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in history or fiction to whom we are less drawn 
than we are to the Lerwick minister, in whose 
career as depicted we fail to tind many humanizing 
traits. 

Tue Rey. Wittiam Leet (60, Farleigh Road, 
Stoke Newington) writes that as evidence of the 
wide circulation of ‘ N. & Q.’ he has to thank corre- 
spondents in various parts of the world for their 
communications respecting ‘The Bibliography of 
Tobacco.’ He regrets that, owing to illness and 
other causes, there has been delay in completing 
the bibliography. It is, however, now almost ready 
for the press, and he will be pleased to hear from 
gentlemen who may have any suggestions to offer 
as to making the work as complete as possible. 

Mr. W. D. Prixk has reprinted from the Leigh 
Chronicle of 2 February a descriptive article on the 
Leigh coat of arms, which will be of much interest 
to genealogists. 


We learn with much regret of the death, at the 
age of sixty-two, of Mr. Andrew White ‘Tuer, 
F.S.A., a frequent contributor _to our columns. 
Mr. Tuer was responsible for ‘ Bartolozzi and his 
Works,’ ‘The History of the Horn Book,’ ‘The 
Follies and Fashions of our Grandfathers,’ ‘ London 
Cries,’ and many books of antiquarian interest. 
He was for some years on the committee of the 
Ex-Libris Society, and was best known in con- 
nexion with the teadenhall Press, of which he was 
the presiding spirit. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such olive as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

INQUIRER (“‘Scrope the Regicide”).—You neglect 
to send name and address. 

C. Mason (“Officers of Royal Marines in 1708”). 
—Prof. Laughton is the most likely authority for 
biographical particulars concerning such. 

CorkickEnpa.—P. 93, col. 1, 1. 3 from bottom, for 
**458” read 4/8; p. 129, col. 2, L. 26 from bottom, 
for “‘trestons” read trestous ; p. 130, col. 1, Ll. 18 from 
bottom, for “ modern” read wooden, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed tw 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS is prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES forall kinds of 
BOOK, NEWS, and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


N AX HARRWITZ, Berlin W. 35, WANTS 

BRITISH JOURNAL of PHOTOGRAPHY, Vols. 1-5, 20, 27, 
31, 35 (184-88); any Old Books on Photography and ‘Talbotypy ; ‘any 
Books on Milk, Cheese, Butter. 


‘ULLETON’ HERALDIC OFFICE, 


/ 2, PICCADILLY, London, W. (formerly 25, Cranbourn Street) 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 
Heraldry : English and Foreign. Genealogical Charts Engrossed. 
Sketches and Paintings of Arms and Crests 


Engraving wy Book-plates, Seals, Dies, Livery Buttons, 
rested Stationery, Visiting C , &e. 
SPECIMENS FREB. 


I OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 
as the most expert Hookfinders extant. Please state wants.—KAKER'S 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


{IFTEEN MONTHS from MARCH QUARTER, 

871. 10s.—FLAT TO L&T, 15, CYRIL MANSIONS, BATTERSEA 

PARK. Six Rooms (Three overlooking Park), Bath, &c.—Apply F., 
Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, E.C 


YHE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, EC.) 

Contains hairiess paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsibie for the joss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


YTICKPHAST PASTE is HEAPS better than 


Gum for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 6d. and Is. with 
strong, useful Krush (not a Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 

nhall Street, E.C. Of all Stationers. Stickphast Paste sticks. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


(CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
M4 siemens. Ninth Edition With 3 Plates, By W. T. LYNN, 


Has. we are giad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
vo date —Guardian 


EUWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 5.W. 


Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


RREMAREABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By LYNN, BA. F RAS 


BDWAKD STAN FORD), 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Fifth Edition, Svo. cloth, price 64 


}REMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


a Cire d with the Observation 
of Solar and rr T'% both im Ancient and Modern Times. By 
Ww LYNN BRA 


London: E 27. Street. Charing Cross, 5.W. 


Second Edition, price 4d 
LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. f. LYNN, BA 


“Conveys a great deal of information cote ao in any way dry 
or Mercury 


G. STUNEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


“THE CHEAPEST AND 


HANDIEST WORK ON THE 
PEERAGE EVER ISSUED.” 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, neatly half bound, 
Price 2s, 6d. 


WHITAKER’S 
PEERAGE 


FOR THE YEAR 


1900. 


BEING A 


DIRECTORY 


OF 


TITLED PERSONS, 


AND CONTAINING 


An Extended List of the Royal Family, 


The Peerage with Titled Issue, 

Dowager Ladies, 
Baronets, Knights, and Companions, 

Privy Councillors, 

and Home and Colonial Bishops, 

With a Comprehensive 
Introduction 
and an Index 

to Country Seats, 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 


12, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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